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ABSTRACT 

A historical perspective of agricultural education is 
needed in order to understand its role in the future. Agriculture as 
a science did not exist prior to the 19th century. The Morrill Act 
contributed greatly to this development. With the realization that 
higher education could serve persons interested in the agricultural 
and mechanical arts came a system of public institutions of higher 
education called the land-grant colleges. Todav. agricultural science 
is a mainstay in the higher education system within and beyond the 
land-grant institutions. With the advent of baccalaureate instruction 
in agriculture, however, came a new struggle — the struggle between 
science and practice. The establishment of education as a specific 
discipline, a related development, is somewhat obscure. Education as 
a discipline is the field of study that concerns itself with the 
principles and methods of teaching and learning. Agricultural 
education as a discipline is relatively nev;. These premises are 
central to agricultural education: (1) agricultural education 
involves application in real settings; (2) practice is ba^ed on 
theory; (3) agricultural education serves as the bridge between 
agricultural science and the ether disciplines; (4) agricultural 
education principles should be the foundation for education in 
agriculture; (5) agricultural education is not multidisciplinary; and 
(6) professionals in agricultural education must enter a period of 
self-examination to determine what agricultural education ought to 
be. (22 references.) (KC) 
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FOREWOP.D 



Achieving the rank of full professor in a major research university 
is a noteworthy accomplishment. It signifies the professional maturity 
of the teacher/scholar and gives the individual full rights in the 
academy. 

Hence, when a person is promoted to professor, he or she should put 
forth a significant piece of scholarship for the betterment of the 
discipline. Thus, the Department of Agricultural Education at The 
Ohio State University has established a "Professorial Inaugural Lecture 
Series" to provide a forum in which such scholarly work can be 
presented. This series also is designed to provide signal recognition to 
the new professor. 

This paper, prepared by Professor R. Kirby Barrick, Jr., is the first in 
the series. 

— L. H. Newcomb 
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rrof^^s^orial Inaugural I ccfure 



THE Discipline called 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Professor R. Kirby Banick 

The discipline called agricultural education has its roots deep in the history oi 
education and agriculture in the United States. The purpose of today's discussion 
is to bring focus to the historical perspective of our discipline and to direct our 
thiiUdng tbw|ird ,a deeper iinderstahding of pur mission. I will begin with an 
overview of the development of the social sciences,, agriculture as a science, and 
education as a imique area of study. Then, I intend to spend some time reviewing 
the development*of agricultural education and conclude with some thoughts 
regarding our fiitiue. 

The Devdopmenf of the Sodal Sciences 

Early civilization concentrated on the development of the human mind 
through a study of tiie sciences and the htunanities. In fact, the greatest teachers 
of early recorded history were philosophers and iiiathematicians. Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle and. Euclid are examples of educated persons from early European civili- 
zation who combined the logic of philosophy with the logic of math. Da Vinci 
was both a scientist and an artist These combinations of the arts, humanities and 
sciences are the roots of our modem educational systems. 

^IcCracken (1983).discuased the establishment of the academy in his 1982 
Extinguished Lecture. Plato was a student of Sooates.and later developed a 
friendship with.Academus, keeping the philosophy of Socrates alive. Scholars 
met in the garden of Academic,, which.became known as the "academy" and the 
participants as ^'academicians." Aristotle, a student of Plato, helped organize tiie 
knov/ledge being discussed in the academy so that commoners could tmderstand. 
Then, the academicians dispersea £0 the streets and countryside to share the 
knowledge. "By the 18tii,century, academies became societies of persons of learn- 
ing who came togetiier of their own accord for the exchange of opinions and for 
the fostering of kriowledge" (p. 4). — 

As late as the 18tii and 19th centuries, the social sciences began a struggle toward 
recogriition. The perspectives of how humans think and respond to stimuli, 
founded in psychology, and tiie effects of external social stimuli, addressed 
tittough sociology, becaine the rudiments to later development into specific fields 
of shidy. The major lesson to be learned tiurough this developmental process is 
that the haman mind is complex, and that-tiie human personality- must be 
reckoned with beyond the simple acquisition of technical knowledge. The social 
sciences grew out of attempts to understand the changes in society due to 
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industrialization and lb provide direction regarding what society ought to be 
(Winkler, 1988). 



The Development of Agriculture as a Science 

Those of us who h-ave been involved in agriculture throughout our lives often 
have difficulty with the realization that agriculture, as a science thai could and 
should be studied, did not exist prior to the 19th century. Yes, we all know that 
individual far^i^ had: made great gains in farming prior to that time. George 
Washington reportedly practiced soimd agriculhuaV at Mt Vernon and 

ceased tobacco production because it depleted the soil. Even as the English settlers 
became established'here, they learned from the native Americans how to grow 
new crops.andvhov/ to Improve old ones. But the actual establishment of the 
study of agriculture as a science, was not made until much later. 

The Morrill Act contributed greatly to this development. With the realization 
that higher education cpidd serye the common person interested in the agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts came a system of public, institutions of higher education 
called the land-giant colleges. Not only did the Morrill Act provide access to 
higher education for more people, the fact was also established that a body of 
knowledge called agriculture existed and .was refined to a point sufficient to 
warrant study at the baccalaureate level, lite rest, as they say, is history. 
Subseqiient federal leg;islation provided for additional colleges of Agriculture to be 
established at the historically Black institutions, for an agricultural experiment 
station to be established in each state, and for a system of delivery of agricultural 
knowledge to the masses through an extension of the colleges. 

Today, agricultural science is a mainstay in the higher education system within 
and beyond the land-grant colleges and universities. In fact, specific disciplines 
within tht broad arena of agriculture have been developed. For the most part, 
however, we should note that those disciplines are^ in effect, tmique applications 
of existing disciplines. For example, animal science as a discipline is rooted in the 
biological sciences, making application of the principles of genetics, nutrition, 
physiology and the like to animals, just as other disciplines apply those same 
principles to humans or to plants. 

This concept is not new. Hatch (1871) reported, "All knowledge of stockbreeding, 
as studied by the student, is, or ought to be, founded upon progress in physiology 
and anatomy; and a knowledge of zoology is very important as a foundation for 
progress in stockbreeding" (p. 84). That quote is from the proceedings of the 
Convention of Friends of Agricultural Education, the meeting of the land-grant 
colleges in 1871. 

With the advent of baccalaureate instruction in agriculture, however, came a 
new struggle—the struggle between science and practice. Further quoting from 
the land-grant colleges proceedings of 1871, with gender-specific language not 
edited: 



rHf^ are « men wlK>'haye no iak>wiec^ of absArai^ sdehce, who have 
hxow^ skillfi^ the fanns, and they call 

tK^ pfa^c»I|a^ lUvekrK^ m doubVo^^ important 
.p^ ;of linrflb^.^^ dre^^^v ; * who .work in ti]Me laboratory, who are skillful 

^ bbtan^ t^hr departmmlsl The 

sp:^<^U^ . v*V^t.^o>yi sdoitific woricers . . . [and] the 

sdcitific men never could reduce ti^ expaimatts; tf^r discu^ons, to practice on 
tl^fermwii^ (p. 79) 

With jSie emerge^^^ agriculture cairie the. beginnings of a separation 

cStiU seen tc^ abrasiveness betweehi^ence and practice. IWs lack of 
muUialradnurati^ also be the basis for additionial disagreements I shall 
mention later. 

Education as a Disciplme 

The advent of education as a specific discipline.is a bit obscure. Chapman and 
Counts (l?56)?wrpte tMt ^ . . as an individual process, education ... has existed 
since the appearance of the first organisms possessing the property of learning. 
As a spda^ Ijas ^dsted since orgaiiisms possessing this property 

first associated in groups" (p. 53): 

Jn this country, education has evolved from being a tertiary, concern of our 
ancestors tof headline hews tdday. Even into the I SOOs, residents of the United 
Slates sent their childrdfi bfick^to Euxx>pe to become educated, which at that time 
meant stadying the A and humanities, the establishment of Hanrard College 
more than 350 years ago signaled the start of higher education in the New World, 
even though, at that time. Harvard was comparable to today's high school. 

One of the most difficult cpncepfs for us to grasp is that "being educated" 
forinerly meant obtaining .schooling in the arts and literatiu-e, language, and 
relat^, broadening subjects. For centimes; the concept of how one learns has 
taken a back seat to what one learns. The recognition of education as a imique 
field pf shidy was, the first major step oiat of medieval times. 

Before proceeding, it is imperativeior us to define education in more operative 
teiins. Education is tlie act. or process of providing Icnowledge, skill, competence 
or qua^Uties of behavior (Gove, 1981): the i^hrase "being educated" no longer just 
describe a pensori who has completed study in a given area or areas, but also refers 
to the process of obtaining knowledge, skill, competence or behavior change. 
EdiKration as a .dtisdp^ the field of study ffiat concerns itself with the 
principles and methock of teaching and learning. 

Like agriculhire,ieducation^^ its foote in previously existing disciplines. The 
study of how himians leiarn is an application of the tenets of psychology. What 
teachers do is the stimulus. What students do is the response to the stimulus. If 
we more fully understand the latter; w^ can alter the former to bring about the 
deshred resjx)nse. The same is true regarding the sociological perspectives of 



education; Environmental atoWt^^ such as local societal exjpectations, affect the 
response of the learner. As an example, learners from societies that expect higher 
achieyeiheht<tend to achieve at greater rates. Principles of teaching and learning 
are direct.appjications. of psychological and sociological theory. 

In regard td'the relationship between pedagogy and sociology/ Emile Durkheim 
(1971) wrote, '1 regard as the prime postulate of all pedagogical speculation that 
education is am eminently sodal thing in its origins as in its functions, and that, 
therefore, pedagogy depends on sociology more closely than any other science" 
(p. 91). Durkheim foither wrote that . • it is psychology, too, that should help us 
with the diversity of intelligence and character. We know, unfortunately, that we 
are still far from the time when it will truly be in a condition to satisfy this deside- 
ratum" (p. 94). 

At this juncture, let me be sure ttiat I am clear regarding my use of the v/ords 
"education," "pedagogy," and "teaching." My reference as I use these terms 
somewhat interchangeably includes all settings, both formal and non-formal, 
school-related and beyond school, where two or more people (one of whom is the 
teacher) are gathered in the name of learning. More commonly used terms such 
as high school, college, and extension, to me, fit neatly within the terms I xise. 
With that clarifying point, let me turn to teaching in a broad sense. 

Blanche Geer (1971) wrote of teaching: 

We can . . . think of teaching as an attempt to change the pupil by introducing him to 
new ideas. In this modd teaching is an assault on the self; and resistance to it can be 
explained as unwillingness to upset one's inner status quo . Plausible as it may seem, 
the model is neverthdess limited in application. It illuminates the rare case: the 
pupil sufficiently aware of thjs power of ideas to fear and combat them, the pupil 
with an eager and persuasive teacher of a subject full of ideas of the kind that open 
new v^otlds of imderstanding self. It does not explain the much more common case of 
the forgetful, indifferent pupil who has a dull teacher of a dry subject (p. 3) 

In summary, teaching should be more than imparting knowledge. Conflict 
should arise. 

Development of Agriculttural Education 

Swanson wrote, 'There is a conununity of scholarship between the natural 
science of agriculture and the behavioral science of education. Both agriculture 
and education are applied sciences. The evidence of their value is their record of 
rewaxdfaig application" (Stevens, 1967, p. vX Although the book for which 
Swanson wrote those introductory comments dealt ntiainly with agricultural 
education in the public secondary schools, I believe the statement is valid for 
agricultiual education in a broader sense. Let me elaborate. 

Education^ as mentioned earlier, is a field of study that concerns itself with the 
principiles and methods of teaching and learning. Agricultiu-e is the science or art 



of the production of plants and animals useful to manldnd and the preparation of 
theM produds for nuuddnd's tise a^^ their disposal, such as through marketing 
(Gdve> 1981). The cdmmimity of scholarship between the two is agricultural 
education: the scientific study of the principles and methods of teaching and 
learning as they pertsiin to agriculture* It is this context I am addressing today. 

Agricultural education as a discipline is relatively young. With legislation that 
established the study of agriculture in colleges aiid public schools came the need 
for educators who knew agriculture and the art and science of teaching. Pioneers 
such as Rufiis Stimson (Moore; 1988) established firmly the marriage between 
agricultiire and:teaching. The extension service and die land-grant colleges 
promoted the teaching of agriculture witWn the colleges and throughout the states 
(True, 1929). Bricker emphasized the need for educators in agriculture and 
proposed agricultutal education departments in 1914. His premise mis that if 
having been.raised on a fBrm was the only qualification to teach agriculture, then 
those prospective teachers should never be employed (Hillison/ 1987). 
Unfortunately/ oiir perception of what agricultural education is and should be has 
eroded over the years. 

The term "agricultural education" has been used synonymously with "voca- 
tional agriculture" to the exclusion of teaching in extension and preparing 
teachers in college. This point has been espec^y vivid to me as I have tried to 
read about agricultural education over the past few months. Time and again, the 
title said "agricultural education," but the topic was "vocational agriculture." 
Additionally/ the term "agricultural education" has been used as a collective term 
for all education in agriculture/ encompassing plant and animal sdences/ 
engineering/ econonics/ and others. Both usages are in error. Agricultural 
education is the scientific study of the principles and methods of teaching and 
learning as they pertain to agriculture. As Love (1978) concluded/ "Agriculttual 
education does have a philosophy" (p. 9). That philosophical base is in the true 
social sciences of psychology and sociology/ how humans respond to stimuli. 

Premises and Prospects of 
Agricultural Education as a Discipline 

McCracken (1983) wrote: 

It is increasingly essential that agricultural education be further developed as a 
profession. We need leaders in our profession who will work together in charting 
a new course for the future. We need intellectual discussions and debate concerning 
the nature of our program. . . \ This intellectual discussion and debate will require 
of us that we become academicians and philosophers, (p. 3) 

Allow me to offer these points as premises and prospects of agricultural 
education as a discipline. 

1. Agricultiural education involves application in real settings. In the public 
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schools; the term, supervised^ practice to 

supdrvised now^.perhaps, to supervised agricultural 

^pc^eiice; I^urough exteM appUcatipn is achieved through projects 

and.tiu^q others* Application in real settings at the 

coUegkterlevc^^ and student teaching. Across each 

s^etting^i^e^^ s^jme ^ff^ teaching of agricultural Idtowledge 

requires a^a^ Tl^ is unique to agricultun^ Love 

(1978) eniimerabed the difference between agricultiiral education and general 
education. In desdibihg^agricultural educatinr«> he iised'these terms: 
'Tragmatism,/Aiudyti<^^ Knowledge B More Temporary, Life 

CWented'- (pp. ^5). Academicians in agricultural education must further define 
and refine these precepts. 

2. Practice is'based^updn theory. Agricultural education is more dian skill 
traixUhg. The basis for the application phase of teaching is sound theory. 
Agricultural education goes beyond the "how'' to the "why/' Or, in another sense, 
agricultural education moves tiie ''why" to the "how." Recall the earlier point 
from the 187i:landTgrant ineetihg. The>''practical men" cannot do without the 
scientific worker, arid vice versa. Alttiough our discipline pxuports that learners 
learh more!ih practicail situations, we must be sure that those applications are 
theprettcally s6und,;.as well. 

3. Agricultural education serves as the bridge between agricultural science and 
the other disciplines. As Stanley, Smith> Benne, and Anderson (1956) related: 

In devising and developing teaching methods, the teacher will find a major 
opportunity not only to assist his pupils to become intelligent, self-directing 
personalities but fdso to contribute to the contemporaiy task of sodal reintegration 
. . . teaching methods must incorporate the values inherent in both the scientific 
method and the democratic point of view . * . it is not enoiigii that the teacher be 
skilled in effective and valid methods of solving problems cooperatively. He must 
find ways of building this skill into the minds and characters of the pupils .... 
(p. 572) 

Because of this unique link, agriailturial education can reveal the tie between the 
technical area of agriculture and the humanistic disciplines. Educating the person 
as a human must remain the forerunner to educating the person as an agricultu- 
ralist. The social foundatiphs of agricultural education retain that p£ rspective. 
"Leaders in agriculttual education must be able to synthesize technical agriculture 
inforrnation and plan programs to help solve the problems associated with energy, 
,productivity„and world trends in the agriculttural industry" (Shiim & Cheek, 1981, 
p. 8). 

4. Agricultural education principles should be the foundation for education in 
agriculture. IThat is not a.play upon .words; here is the issue. So often, those 
associated with the teclmlcal agriculture disdplines.have led the discussions that 
question the applicability and appropriateness of what we call general education 
requirements at the baccalaureate level. Yet tiiose same educators insist that a 



terminal degree in the discipline is adequate license for being an agricultural 
education professional- The Ph-D- is a research degree. Preparation in agricultural 
education qualifies a person to obtain ai^d use effectively the principles and 
methods of teaching and learning as they pertain to agriculture. Those with 
expertise in the discipline of agricultural education miist pave the way to ensure 
that educators in agriculttu'e are well-fotmded in agricultiual education. Recetwt 
work by Newcomb (Newcomb & Trefz, 1987) and Pickford (Pickfbrd, 1988) shows 
interesting data regarding teaching in The Ohio State University College of 
Agriculture, as it relates to cognitive level and student achievement. Agricultural 
education must assume a leadtu^>hip position in ensuring that educators in 
agriculture are agricultitral educators. 

5. Agricultural education is not multi-disciplinary. I was atnused and then 
concerned by the language of the first draft from the Ohio State Special Committee 
for Undergraduate Curriculum Review in Agriculture. Professional support for 
agricultural education was listed not as a natural science (which it is not), nor as a 
social science (which it is), but as multi-disciplinary studies. I refer you to the 
opening sections of today's presentation. The arts, humanities and sciences have 
spawned, over time, new disciplines. Among those are the disciplines in agricul- 
ture which apply the natural sciences disciplines to imique settings and the 
disciplines of education and agricultural education which apply the social science 
disciplines. We cannot make progress in curriculum reform until we imderstand 
the connection between our discipline and the disciplines in agriculture and in the 
social sciences. Agricultural education is no more multi-disdplinary than any 
other discipline in agriculture, but it ig multi-faceted. As McCormick (1985) noted, 
agriCf^ttural education has expanded beyond the initial " 'teaching' function" to 
include research, extension education, international education and the like. 
McConhick challenged the profession to examine this newly expanded role to 
determine whether it is appropriate. The most appropriate way to make that 
determination is to erasure that each facet of agricultural education can be tied to 
the discipline from whence we evolved. 

6. Lest those of you in agricultural education, as I defined it, feel we are above 
reproach, let me raise a final issue. It is my belief that we in agricultural education 
must enter a period of sdf-exantinatipn which, in all likelihood, will return us to 
Gibraltar Island, the site of the last great reformation in the Ohio State agricultural 
education undergraduate azniculum. We must determine what agricultural 
education ought to be. 

It seems to me that we have yielded again and again to external pressures to 
change. We have altered requirements and changed programs because some 
external group said we fhould. I am in favor of lowering our white flag of 
surrender and donning our red badge of courage as we re-address the basic tenets 
of our discipline. 

For example, we tend to ourselves apart by labeling students and faculty as 
"teacher education" or "extension education" when, in fact, we are all "agricultu- 
ral education." The methods and principles of teaching and learning are the same; 
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oiUy-the application setting diffeiB. Shinn and Cheek (1981) wrqle, ''An examina- 
tion of the competendes needed by beginning teachers and e:ctension agents 
reveals a conimon core'' (p« 8). It is most interesting tiiat such an issue still exists. 
In 1967, aKeUy wrote: 

Ohio State Univei'sity probably pioneered (1955) in these combination agricultural 
. and extension education programs. • « . Althou^ all of its courses ar^ listed as agri- 
cultural education courses, in fmctioe separate sections at the graduate level . « . may 
dev^op. . • . In other courses no division of students occurs. At the undergraduate 
level practically all courses ari^ oi^^nized and taught as combination courses, (p. 50) 

During oiu* plazining conference on Gibraltar Island, we added tmdcrgraduate 
courses of 4^HvFFA, SOE, adult education, and others. This concept, I beJeve, is 
wrong. Oiu: disdplineij the scientific study of the principles and methods of 
teaching and learning. Our cunictilum shoidd reflect cur discipline. Rather than 
teach courses on spedfic subjects, we should teach courses that study different 
principles and methods of teaching. Adult education, instructional materials, 
SOE> FFA, 4^H and the like are useful oidy as methods of teaching agriculture. As 
Warmbrod (1970) so clearly stated: 

Basic to effective teaching is a thorough understanding of what teaching and learn- 
ing are all about Due to some rather far-reaching changes in agricultiual education 
during the past few years, it is crucial that the teaching of agriculture be examii^ 
in light of what we know about teaching and learning. 

That 18-year-old statement is true today and will become more important in the 
years ahead as we address the report of the Committee on Agricultural Education 
in Secondary Schools. Let us determine that what we teach has as its ptirpose to 
improve the methods and principles of teaching and learning. 

Summary 

Former Secretary of Education William J. Bennett paraphrasing Socrates, said, 
""The imexamined life is not worth living. The unexamined imiversity is not 
worth having" (Gwaltney, 1988, p. A-28). likewise, an unexamined discipline may 
not last. Let us be sure that we recognize our heritage in science as it pertains to 
society and science as applied to agriculture. Then, let us turn to our mission as a 
discipline: to.further the scientific study of the m.ethods and principles of teaching 
and learning as they are appropriate for teaching subjects in agriculture. To do less 
will lead to the demise of the discipline called agricultiual education. 
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